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AN  INTERESTING,  though  not  altogether  appealing, 
glimpse  of  the  home  life  of  one  family  living  along  the 
Old  York  Road,  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period,  is  pre¬ 
served  to  us  by  the  memoir  of  Jonas  Ingham,  born  1746,  a 
part  of  which  is  here  presented  as  the  main  portion  of  this 
article.  This  memoir  has  been  handed  down  through  the  four 
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generations  of  my  family  intervening  between  the  author  and 
myself.  It  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published  ©r  made 
available  for  publication,  or  presented  in  its  entirety  to  any 
group  such  as  this,  though  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  it  appear 
in  some  of  the  historical  journals  of  Bucks  County.  Even  its 
existence  has  been  practically  unknown,  outside  of  my  own 
family,  until  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Francis  Taylor.  Through 
his  good  offices,  I  now  make  it  available  to  you.  I  wish  also 
to  acknowledge  the  most  valued  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  editing  this  manuscript. 

During  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  political,  physical,  and  geographic  conditions  under  which 
life  ebbed  and  liowed  among  the  Friends’  Settlements  on  Old 
York  Road  differed  vastly  from  those  extant  today.  These 
differing  conditions  of  necessity  produced  traits  of  character, 
behaviorism,  and  temperament  in  the  people  who  experienced 
them,  differing  radically  from  those  of  persons  living  under 
today’s  conditions.  Any  examination,  critical  or  otherwise, 
of  the  people  of  an  earlier  time,  that  fails  to  take  account  of 
those  conditions,  and  the  effect  they  certainly  had  upon  the 
thought  and  behavior  of  those  who  lived  by,  from,  and  under 
them,  presents  a  half  painted  picture  for  comparison  with 
a  familiar  landscape.  It  is  only  natural  and  instinctive  in  us 
to  compare  any  picture  presented  to  us  of  lives  in  other  times 
and  circumstances  with  our  own,  since  the  latter  furnish  the 
only  yardstick  with  which  we  feel  thoroughly  familiar. 

In  fairness,  then,  to  those  whose  lives  we  examine,  not 
from  the  abstract  viewpoint  of  historical  or  biographical 
material  available  to  the  observation,  and  subject  to  the  some¬ 
times  erroneous  recollection  of  their  contemporaries  and 
acquaintances,  but  instead  from  the  intimate  and  revealing 
vantage  point  of  their  own  frankly  recorded  thoughts  and 
reactions,  we  must  be  considerate  enough  to  sketch  in  a  little 
of  the  background  before  bringing  the  principal  characters 
into  the  picture.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  show  less  justice 
toward,  and  consideration  for,  the  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  our  subject  than  he  himself  has  shown  toward  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  even  his  unfairest  critics.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  express  the  ethical  principle  here 
involved,  w-ith  greater  clarity  of  thought  and  nicety  of  state- 
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ment  than  our  subject  has  given  us  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  his  memoir.  Let  us  refer  then,  to  his  opening  words: 

“The  principal  view  I  have  in  writing  the  following  nar¬ 
rative  is  to  show  what  particular  incidents  of  my  life  have 
occasioned  those  opinions  which  have  such  influence  on  my 
conduct  as  to  mark  me  for  a  person  of  considerable  singu¬ 
larity.  A  person’s  opinion  and  reasons  for  his  conduct  is  all 
that  one  person  has  a  right  to  ask  of  another,  or  the  other  to 
make  reply  to. 

“The  life  of  an  individual  written  by  himself  is  seldom 
very  interesting  or  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  best  that  com¬ 
monly  can  be  had  to  those  who  wish  to  know  it. 

“I  am  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  I  should 
have  very  little  interest  or  regard  for  what  opinions  the  world 
at  large  may  please  to  form  of  me,  and  all  that  I  request  my 
readers  is  that  they  would  never  form  too  harsh  or  unchar¬ 
itable  opinion  of  those  whom  they  may  think  act  very  irregu¬ 
lar  in  their  conduct.  They  are  less  to  be  envied  than  pitied 
sometimes,  and  a  heavy  reflection  rests  upon  that  order  of 
civilized  society  which  impels  unavoidably  to  such  irregularity. 

“I  feel  no  inclination  to  write  prefaces  or  make  apologies, 
but  in  vindicating  some  parts  of  my  life  and  conduct,  I  am 
making  apologies  for  a  thousand  beings  who  have  suffered 
ten  times  more  than  I  can  pretend  to,  from  that  order  of 
society  which  compels  them  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  is  not 
necessary  for  the  good  of  human  creatures  forced  into 
the  world  and  out  of  it,  and  through  all  of  the  afflicting  stages 
in  it,  without  their  consent,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
effect  of  every  action  until  a  long  time  after  its  occurrence. 

“I  could  have  wished  in  writing  the  following  to  have 
avoided  all  reflections  on  individuals  or  society,  but  I  found 
it  impossible  (to  do  so)  and  do  justice  to  myself  or  my  story, 
but  the  reader  will  observe  that  what  I  assert  of  others  is 
only  my  opinion,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  I  formed 
it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  those  who  knowT  more  will  think 
more  correctly  and  judge  for  themselves.” 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  family  background,  taken  from  the 
text  of  the  manuscript  now  follows,  quoting  the  exact  words 
of  the  author: 
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“For  those  who  wish  to  know  my  pedigree,  I  will  state 
what  I  know.  My  Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  both  of 
my  father  and  mother’s  side,  were  born  in  England.  My 
Grandmother  by  my  Mother’s  side  was  a  Cheshire  woman 
who  landed  (as  I  have  heard  her  say)  on  the  ground  where 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  before  there  was  a  house 
on  it.  My  Grandfather  by  my  Mother’s  side,  I  never  knew. 
My  mother’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  of  them  remark¬ 
able  for  their  candid,  honest,  open,  sober  dispositions,  beloved 
by  their  neighbors.  She  had  three  sisters,  Sarah,  Elizabeth 
and  Martha,  and  one  brother  Hezekiah.  Their  last  names 
were  ‘Bye.’ 

“My  Grandfather  and  Mother  by  my  Father’s  side,  I  know 
but  little  of ;  1  have  seen  my  Grandfather  and  conversed  with 
him,  or  rather  he  with  me.  He  often  told  me  that  I  was  named 
after  him,  that  he  had  left  in  will  for  me  ten  pounds  in 
money,  a  cane,  and  a  number  of  books,  this  is  all  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  On  the  silver  part  of  the  cane  now  in  my  possession  is 
engraved  with  his  name  at  large,  dated  1723;  all  that  I  heard 
of  his  character  was  that  he  was  fractious,  but  all  that  I  have 
mentioned  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  My  grandfather 
Ingham,  I  was  informed,  settled  first  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
where  I  believe  my  father  was  born,  but  afterward  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  Bucks  County,  where  I  was  born. 

“I  was  born  in  the  year  1746,  had  two  brothers,  John  and 
Jonathan,  and  two  sisters,  Sarah  and  Mary.  John  was  the 
oldest,  Sarah  next,  Jonathan  was  older  than  myself  two  years, 
Polly  was  the  youngest. 

“My  father  was  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  had  us  all 
brought  up  strictly  in  that  way,  and  closely  kept  to  industry. 
My  grandfather  and  father  were  clothiers,  and  my  brother 
and  myself  were  brought  up  to  the  same  business.  We  at¬ 
tended  meeting  regularly  every  meeting  day,  by  us  called  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same 
day  my  father  would  commonly  make  some  of  us  read  the 
bible  or  a  sermon,  and  we  all  kept  what  we  called  the  plain 
and  proper  language  of  saying  ‘thee’  and  ‘thou’  to  a  single 
person. 

“My  brothers,  John  and  Jonathan,  had  both  a  Latin  edu¬ 
cation.  John  went  about  three  months  to  the  Academy  in 
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Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  very  good  writer  and  a 
metician.  I  had  also  learned  a  little  of  the  Latin  with  Paul 
Preston  of  Buckingham  Township,  where  we  also  went  to 
meeting.  My  father  kept  many  books,  chiefly  religious  nooks 
of  the  Friends  profession,  Chambers  Dictionary  or  Enc>c  o- 
nedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  considerable  history;  but 
our  time  was  so  constantly  taken  up  with  going  to  meetings 
and  laboring  on  the  farm  and  in  the  fulling  mill,  that  we  had 
no  time  for  reading.  My  father  had  a  farm  of  about  three 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation  and  his  work  done  chiefly  y 
hired  persons  and  servants  before  his  sons  were  grown 
up  sufficient.  John,  after  his  return  from  the  Academy, 
though  very  young,  I  think  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  kept 
all  my  father’s  books  and  accounts,  and  conducted  the  lulling 
business  without  my  father’s  assistance.  Of  consequences  his 
younger  boys,  Jonathan  and  myself,  got  all  of  our  instruction 
from  him  in  the  business.  John  got  his  instruction  from  my 
father’s  best  workmen.  John  was  mild  in  his  manners  with 
the  workmen,  my  father  was  otherwise. 

The  account  which  follows  presents  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  ideas  of  that  period  and  those  of  our  own  on  the 
subjects  of  religious  freedom  and  child  psychology.  It  is 
timely  and  appropriate  just  now  to  review  this  graphic 
account  of  conditions.  They  existed  just  before,  and  may  well 
have  contributed  to  the  causes  of  the  epic  struggle  which 
finally  won  greater  freedom  and  secured  it  by  constitutiona 
guaranty.  We  may  thus  better  understand  how  far  we  have 
progressed  and  the  extent  of  the  blessings  that  we  still  might 
lose  if  we  are  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 

preserve  them. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  freedom  of  religious  thought 
was  so  strenuously  opposed  in  this  household.  Whatever 
aspect  the  professions  of  faith  of  the  author’s  father  may 
have  presented  to  the  outside  world,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  religious  thought  was  expected 
to  follow  strictly  the  dictates  of  orthodoxy  as  interpreted  bj 
himself,  and  conscience  must  trim  its  sails  to  suit.  Children 
were,  no  doubt,  considered  too  immature  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  until  their  thoughts  conformed  to  accepted  standards 
If  they  had  not  so  conformed  even  after  their  age  precluded 
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the  charge  of  immaturity,  they  were  treated  as  deranged. 

This  involuntary  indoctrination  of  religious  thought,  so 
frequently  criticised  in  other  forms  of  religion,  seems  far 
removed  from  the  concept  of  enlightened  tolerance  inherent 
in  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  here  we  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  practice  in  one  family,  and  the  apparent  condo¬ 
nation,  if  not  actual  participation,  of  other  members  of  the 
Society  in  its  application.  Even  the  concept  of  freedom  then 
differed  from  our  own. 

We  need  not  go  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century  to  find 
ample  evidence  supporting  the  author’s  description  of  the 
status  of  children.  Childhood  then  was  a  sort  of  bondage  in 
which  the  subject  enjoyed  less  freedom  than  the  bond  servant, 
and  from  which  he  could  emerge  only  by  reaching  his  major¬ 
ity  and  becoming,  as  it  was  aptly  termed  ‘his  own  man’.  The 
bond  servant  was  entitled  to  such  thoughts  as  pleased  him 
best,  but  the  growing  son  was  not  only  held  to  strict  account¬ 
ability  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  growth,  but  also  was 
expected  to  bear  his  full  share  of  tasks  that  would  save  a 
servant’s  wage.  If  permitted  to  labor  outside  the  home,  the 
increment  went  to  the  enrichment,  not  of  him  who  had  per¬ 
formed  the  labor,  but  of  the  male  parent  who  had  troubled 
himself  sufficiently  to  sire  him,  and  who  permitted  him  the 
shelter  of  the  family  rooftree. 

Even  when  he  had  reached  manhood’s  full  estate,  it  made 
no  difference  how  well  and  faithfully  he  had  labored  for  the 
paternal  pocket’s  benefit,  he  could  still,  if  the  father  chose, 
be  driven  penniless  into  the  world,  to  sink  or  swim  as  best  he 
was  able.  A  property  settlement  at  21  was  customary  but 
no  law  could  compel  it  to  be  given.  Property  was  the  basis 
of  class  distinction  and  it  was  enjoyed  mostly  by  the  landed 
gentry.  The  economic  system  was  so  adjusted  that  he  who 
started  with  bare  hands  only,  usually  ended  the  same  way. 

The  family  relationship  was  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
social  concept  as  the  basic  unit  of  social,  moral,  and  economic 
life.  This  unquestionably  had  great  advantages  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  well  ordered  society,  but  it  was  not  without  its 
faults,  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  it  still 
too  heavily  endowed  with  undesirable  relics  of  the  feudal 
system,  to  evoke  even  the  remotest  conception  of  social  jus- 
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tice  as  we  know  it  today.  Whatever  part  of  the  progress 
that  has  since  been  made  in  child  psychology,  may  have  been 
leavening  in  the  warming  oven  of  that  era,  had  to  develop 
out  of  and  through  the  experiences  of  the  family  unit.  Ihe 
development  of  new  ideas  of  any  sort  was  slow  and  painful, 
not  only  because  they  lacked  adequate  means  and  methods  for 
the  communication  of  ideas  so  indispensable  to  well  rounded 
growth,  but  also  because  anything  novel  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  held  in  the  vise-like  grip  of  the  pragmatism 
of  the  times  until  sheer  necessity  forced  its  release.  But  we 
must  leave  off  moralizing  and  return  to  our  manuscript : 

“John  continued  conducting  my  father's  business,  both 
in  the  mill  and  on  the  farm  until  he  was  of  age,  or  until  he 
thought  of  marrying,  and  my  brother  Jonathan  was  nearly 
old  enough  to  take  his  place.  Then  my  father  was  very  pro¬ 
voking  and  quarrelsome,  calling  him  very  many  hard  names, 
bidding  him  begone  about  his  business.  Before  I  proceed  with 
John’s  history,  I  will  give  some  account  of  myself. 

“I  remember  well  when  very  young,  I  was  very  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  passionate,  calling  the  worst  names  when 
angry  and  throwing  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
that  I  was  able,  at  those  who  provoked  me.  This  was  a  great 
diversion  to  the  family,  which  would  make  many  of  them  (of 
whom  better  ought  to  have  been  expected)  to  increase  the 
provocation,  which  was  generally  telling  ridiculous  lies  of 
me.  If  my  father  saw  anything  of  my  conduct,  I  was  sure 
to  be  corrected,  but  no  inquiry  made  into,  or  stop  put,  to  the 
provocation,  but  it  was  generally  done  in  my  father’s  absence. 
My  mother  told  me  if  I  would  not  mind,  or  seem  to  mind, 
them,  the  provocation  would  cease;  this  I  could  not  do.  I 
remember  well  the  neighboring  women  taking  my  part  and 
taking  me  home  with  them;  my  nurses  and  playmates  being 
fond  of  my  company;  my  first  schoolmaster,  Samuel  Dean, 
when  boarding  at  my  father’s  taking  great  notice  of  me,  and 
paying  more  attention  to  me  than  the  rest  of  the  scholars, 
with  all  my  faults,  and  that  I  learned  fast  under  his  care.  As 
I  grew  in  years  I  had  to  take  my  mother’s  advice,  but  it  was 
very  mortifying  to  me;  and  fixed  in  me  a  mortal  hatred  to 
that  order  of  society  where  such  things  are  suffered  to  exist 
unpunished,  which  I  retain  to  this  day.  I  did  not  get  clear 
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of/lhis  kind  of  persecution  until  I  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Paul  Prestons’  to  learn  Latin,  as  before  related.  The 
farce  which  I  complain  of,  was  generally  acted  by  hired 
persons  about  the  house  who  valued  themselves  for  wit  in 
making  fun,  and  the  lookers  on  encouraged  it  by  laughing. 

“Our  whole  system  of  morality  and  religion  is  founded 
upon  this  single  principle,  that  a  person  must  govern  his 
passions,  let  the  excitement  of  them  be  what  it  may;  when, 
if  they  knew  anything  at  all,  they  know  it  is  impossible.  The 
will  has  no  more  power  over  excitement  to  prevent  its  paining 
the  mind,  than  it  has  over  fire  not  to  pain  the  body  when 
applied  to  it.  If  we  read  a  thousand  volumes  of  ethics,  or 
morality,  or  ten  thousand  lectures  on  religion,  it  amounts 
at  last  to  this,  that  every  person  should  have  such  power  over 
his  mind  as  to  love  and  hate,  believe,  think,  and  wish,  just  as 
they  are  told  to  do  by  the  preacher,  which,  if  it  were  in  our 
power  we  should  become  new  creatures  indeed,  and  sometimes 
very  strange  ones,  somewhat  like  is  produced  by  them  at 
times  when  nature  is  very  weak.  I  still  retain  my  prejudices 
however,  that  the  Creator  knew  better  than  any  instructor, 
what  impulses  to  give  the  human  mind  in  order  to  frame  a 
rational  human  being. 

“I  will  now  proceed  to  my  brother  John.  My  father  grew 
more  and  more  aggravating  and  abusive,  until  John,  instead 
of  having  a  settlement  offered  him  of  some  kind  or  other,  he 
was  driven  forth  from  his  house,  a  stranger,  a  wanderer,  a 
vagabond,  into  the  wide,  uncharitable  world,  without  a  home, 
a  friend,  a  counsellor  or  a  comforter,  money,  character  rec¬ 
ommendations,  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  vile  maxims 
of  conduct  which  govern  mankind  towards  each  other.  My 
brother  was  gone  some  months  and  my  father’s  affairs  and 
business  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  him.  My  father, 
for  many  years,  had  kept  no  accounts  and  could  not  bring 
himself  to  it.  Jonathan  had  to  go  to  school,  I  was  yet  young, 
and  a  very  poor  writer,  and  not  capable  of  it.  Many  work¬ 
men  and  nobody  to  look  after  them;  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  Under  these  circumstances  my  father  was  induced 
by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  domestics,  to  invite  John  back 
again,  and  give  him  the  mill  on  rent.  I  did  not  hear  the  agree¬ 
ment,  but  John  took  the  mill  at  fifty  pounds  per  year  rent. 
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A  lease  was  drawn  but  not  signed.  John  went  to  work  in  the 
mitl,  and  Jonathan  and  myself  on  the  farm  under  my  father. 
We  performed  wonders  in  raising  grain  in  the  Summer.  In  the 
Winter  I  was  put  to  work  with  John  in  the  Fulling  Mill  at 
two  shillings  a  day,  to  be  paid  to  my  father.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  year  I  was  put  to  farming  again.  In  the  Winter  to 
work  with  John  in  the  Fulling  Mill,  and  continued  with  him 
till  next  Spring.  During  the  last  Winter  my  brother  John 
undertook  to  write  a  book.  It  was  upon  mystical  Divinity 
which  was  fashionable  many  years  before  in  Germany.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  derangement  or 
insanity.  The  book  was  neither  a  very  intelligible  or  very 
useful  book.  My  brother  had,  somewhere  or  another,  procured 
some  books  written  by  Jacob  Boeman,1  a  German,  one  of  these 
mystical  writers  who  wrote  in  Germany  about  the  centuiy 
past,  or  perhaps  more,  and  which  I  suppose  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  It  was  written  in  a  seducing  mystical 
style,  couched  in  dark,  symbolical,  enigmatical  expressions, 
blending  spiritual  and  temporal  and  scriptural  mysteries  to¬ 
gether  with  pagan  and  heathen  astronomy,  astrology ,  and 
Christian  mythology.  It  was  the  fashion  then,  as  it  still  is, 
for  every’  writer  to  exhibit  in  one  mess  all  the  reading,  learn¬ 
ing,  knowledge,  he  ever  was  possessed  of,  that  the  readei  may 
admire  his  great  erudition  and  be  edified  by  it,  without  the 
least  instruction  whatever.  In  proof  of  this  I  appeal  to  all 
the  Divinity  which  has  been  written  since  that  date.  W  hat 
else  are  those  thousands  of  volumes  written  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  original 
sin,  nature  and  grace,  predestination,  election  and  repro¬ 
bation,  the  new  birth  and  everything  that  comes  within  the 
description  of  polemic  Divinity.  W  hat  else  are  those  thou¬ 
sand  lies  and  absurdities  which  have  disgraced  religion 
in  every  age  and  Nation,  and  kept  mankind  in  ignorance,  and 
savage  barbarity  this  six  thousand  years  down  to  the  present 
enlightened  period.  If  my  brother’s  book  was  not  edify  ing 
or  instructing  it  was  harmless,  which  was  more  than  can  be 
said  of  any  I  have  been  describing.  Had  it  been  written 
to  please  some  religious  party,  it  would  have  been  esteemed, 
and  by  some,  called  very  good.  My  brother,  in  the  two  years 


i  Behnran  had  great  influence  upon  early  Anabaptists  and  Quakers. 
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cleared  to  himself  two  hundred  pounds,  as  appeared  by  his 
books.  How  accounts  were  settled  between  him  and  my  father 
I  know  not,  or  what  passed  between  them,  but  John  went 
away  again  from  home,  and  I  thought,  for  the  reason  he 
did  so  before.  He  was  long  gone,  and  it  seems  was  imprisoned 
in  New  England.  My  father  heard  of  it  and  went  after  him 
and  brought  him  home.  My  father  then  expected  to  detain 
him  at  home,  but  John  would  not  stay,  but  was  about  to  go 
again  when  my  father  held  a  consultation  with  some  of  his 
friends  and  had  him  put  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  As 
soon  as  my  brother  Jonathan  heard,  it  exasperated  him  exceed¬ 
ingly,  as  it  did  likewise  myself.  I  was  about  sixteen,  and 
Jonathan  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  neither  of  us  ever  saw7 
anything  of  John  to  induce  us  to  think  or  believe  he  was  de¬ 
ranged.  Jonathan  now  too  stout  to  be  corrected,  and  he  did 
not  spare  reproaching  father  in  bitterest  language.  My  father 
did  not  think  proper  to  drive  him  away  from  home  as  he  had 
done  John,  because  he  could  not  do  without  his  services  on 
his  farm  or  in  the  Fulling  Mill,  but  a  great  deal  of  harsh 
language  passed  between  them  at  various  times.  I  thought 
what  Jonathan  said  was  sufficient  without  my  saying  any¬ 
thing,  and  had  I  thought  otherwise  I  should  remember  too  well 
how  many  severe  corrections  I  had  for  calling  ugly  dog  and 
bitch,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  them  renewed,  which  might 
have  been  the  case,  and  although  I  had  left  off  calling  names, 
I  was  not  one  bit  better  now  than  I  had  been,  and  not  so  good. 
I  am  sure  I  was  not  so  well  beloved.  I  appeared  to  be  always 
doing  my  duty  with  sober  sullenness,  not  often  cheerful.  My 
thoughts  flowed  in  every  direction,  but  none  could  tell  what 
they  were. 

“I  read  my  Father’s  religious  books.  They  were  chiefly 
Friends  journals,  written  by  themselves,  such  as  had  been 
or  were  travelling  preachers.  I  thought  everything  they  wrote 
was  true,  just  as  they  related  it,  but  I  thought  as  they  had 
such  frequent  communications  with  the  Supreme  fountain  of 
all  light  and  wisdom,  they  ought  to  be  longer  lived,  more 
healthy,  richer  and  more  skillful  and  knowing  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  than  other  people.  I  perceived  they  were  not,  but 
frequently  inferior.  Nevertheless  I  thought  there  might  be 
something  in  goodness  distinct  from  knowledge  that  was 
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worth  pursuing  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  it  was, 
that  I  might  be  so  too.  The  mere  abstaining  from  evil,  I 
thought  a  negative  quality  of  no  importance,  because  it  was 
common,  but  to  be  good  would  be  to  perform  something  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  I  knew  not  what  it  must  be,  as  we  were  not  taught 
praying  three  or  four  times  a  day.” 

The  experience  of  having  his  brother  imprisoned  in  an 
asylum  as  an  insane  person  because  of  his  religious  differences 
with  his  father,  apparently  made  a  most  profound  impression 
on  young  Jonas,  who  was  about  sixteen  at  the  time.  It  was  one 
that  colored  his  whole  life  from  that  time  forth,  and  touched 
him  with  a  vastly  greater  impact  than  any  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience.  He  writes  at  great  length  of  his  thoughts  on  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  of  it,  and  because  it  was  given  at  least  passive  sanction 
by  the  Society,  he  gives  it  a  share  of  the  blame.  He  says  of  the 
practice  of  spreading  lies  about  innocent  persons,  that  “when 
it  gets  into  a  religious  body  it  spreads  like  oil  on  water ;  and 
when  of  their  own  members,  it  kindles  flames  like  those 
described  by  Milton,  yielding  darkness  instead  of  light.” 

He  says  further:  “I  once  visited  my  brother  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  ;  the  place  struck  me  with  horror.  Some  time  afterwards 
I  put  the  description  of  it  into  some  sort  of  poetry  and  learned 
it  by  heart,  which  kept  up  my  horror,  both  of  the  place  and 
those  who  put  him  there.”  From  a  careful  study  of  the  full 
text  of  the  manuscript,  one  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
although  Jonas  himself  did  not  realize  it,  this  experience 
filled  him  with  horror  not  only  for  his  brother,  but  also  of  the 
possibility  of  the  same  fate  for  himself,  since  he  differed  as 
strongly,  though  not  as  vociferously,  from  his  father’s  views, 
as  did  either  of  his  brothers. 

Jonas’s  reading,  during  this  period,  was  distinctly  on  the 
heavy  order.  He  says:  11  Jonathan  studied  Jacob  Boeman  s 
Mystical  Divinity  and  the  English  Preceptor,  two  large  vol¬ 
umes,  and  some  of  John’s  writings  which  he  wrote  some  time 
before  his  imprisonment.  I  studied  the  Encyclopedia  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  which  we  had  two  large  volumes,  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  Characteristics,  or  inquiry  concerning  virtue  and  vice, 
Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;  also  read  much 
in  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.” 
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The  manuscript  indicates  that  after  three  years  of  it, 
Jonathan  could  stand  no  more,  and  he  too  left  his  father  and 
sought  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  leaving  the  entire 
management  of  the  mill  to  Jonas,  then  about  nineteen  years 
old.  He  had  studied  some  Latin,  but  was  not  skilled  in  Arith¬ 
metic  and  had  difficulty  in  keeping  the  accounts.  This  brought 
the  same  abuse  on  him  that  the  two  older  brothers  had  expe¬ 
rienced,  an4  Jonas  says  that  his  father:  “would  not  come  out 
of  his  room  above  once  or  twice  a  week,  then  to  find  fault  with 
everything,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  attempt  to  do  a  day’s 
work  in  my  life.  My  Father  employed  the  hands  and  my 
business  was  to  keep  them  at  work,  or  tell  him  if  they  did  not, 
but  they  were  some  times  not  sufficient.  When  he  was  com¬ 
plaining  once  of  everything,  I  asked  him  if  I  was  not  indus¬ 
trious  enough.  His  answer  was  ‘Yes  my  son,  thou  canst  work, 
and  if  thou  wast  but  black,  I  could  sell  thee  for  a  good  price.’ 
This  expression  increased  my  unsociableness,  and  some  time 
after  this  I  refused  to  go  to  meeting  as  usual.  He  peremptorily 
bid  me  go,  I  as  positively  refused.  He  instantly  had  recourse 
to  the  whip  and  laid  it  over  me  very  severely  until  he  was  very 
weary.  I  neither  resisted  or  spoke.  As  I  had  my  clothes  on  it 
did  not  hurt  so  bad  but  that  I  found  I  could  bear  it.  But  it 
did  not  increase  my  affection  for  him  or  his  religion.” 

The  discord  finally  induced  Jonas  to  live  at  the  mill,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  house  only  to  eat,  and  then  refusing  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  his  father.  He  kept  so  strictly  to  himself, 
refusing  all  other  company,  both  male  and  female,  that  it  was 
whispered  about  that  he  too,  was  going  deranged.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  kept  stubbornly  to  his  course  and  operated  the  mill  in 
surly  silence.  Finally  his  father  offered  to  let  his  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Kinsey,  keep  the  house,  saying  he  would  remove  him¬ 
self  to  the  middle  house  and  give  Jonas  no  more  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Jonas  accepted  this  proposition  with  alacrity,  and  for 
some  years  things  went  smoothly  and  he  was  faii'ly  reconciled 
to  his  situation.  He  even  unbent  to  the  point  of  conversing 
amicably  with  his  father,  and  under  the  persuasion  of  his 
sister,  Polly,  returned  to  the  meeting  with  her. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  some  time,  the  manu¬ 
script  returns  to  the  story  of  John,  and  relates  thus  the  grue¬ 
some  final  chapter  of  that  unhappy  life:  “About  this  time 
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John  made  his  escape  from  the  hospital  again,  and  among 
one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was,  he  came  to  his  father  s  with 
a  great  sledge  and  broke  his  musical  clock  by  giving  it  a  lull 
blow  on  the  face.  While  John  was  in  the  hospital  his  father 
had  got,  at  a  great  price,  a  musical  clock  that  would  play 
twelve  different  tunes  in  twelve  hours.  John,  I  suppose, 
resented  this  as  an  insult  on  his  sufferings  in  a  loathsome 

prison. 

“This  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  a  third  time, 
where  he  continued  until  he  died.  As  soon  as  his  death  was 
known,  Jonathan  had  him  brought  home  and  buried  m 
Buckingham  graveyard.  I  saw  the  corpse,  it  was  very  ye  ow, 
putrid  and  offensive.  I  suppose  he  took  sick  by  their  starving 
him,  and  then  giving  him  plenty  of  flesh  to  eat,  as  they  do  m 
State  Prisons.  This  is  literally  poisoning  of  them.  1  have 

been  witness  of  the  like  of  this. 

Returning  to  Jonas,  the  manuscript  relates  that  his  father 

was  very  anxious  that  he  should  marry.  He  urged  him 
strongly  and  promised  him  all  sorts  of  things  if  he  would  do 
so.  Jonas  was  very  skeptical,  but  finally  consented  reluctantly 
to  do  so,  and  eventually  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
choosing  as  his  wife,  Rebecca  Beaumont,  who  lived  not  far 

away. 

Once  he  was  married,  however,  his  father  forgot  the 
promises  of  a  marriage  settlement  to  make  Jonas  independent 
of  him,  and  forced  him  to  make  a  choice  between  taking  the 
mill  at  a  rent  higher  than  a  stranger  would  have  paid,  or  being 
kicked  out  into  the  world  with  a  wife  to  support  and  nothing 
but  his  bare  hands  with  which  to  do  it.  Jonas  realized  that 
he  was  tricked  into  a  bad  bargain,  but  took  it  to  make  the 
best  he  could  out  of  it.  Fresh  outbreaks  of  discord  with  his 
father  resulted,  and  also  with  other  members  of  the  family, 
due  in  part  to  trouble  between  his  brother’s  wife  and  his  own. 

The  Revolutionary  war  now  appearing  on  the  scene,  as  the 
fighting  in  and  around  Philadelphia  developed,  Jonas  was 
drawn  into  it.  He  says:  “I  intended  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  fighting,  but  was  asked  publickly  by  a  person 
whom  I  should  not  expected  it  from,  what  was  the  reason, 
‘was  I  afraid?  Was  I  a  coward?’  This  stimulated  me  to  such 
a  degree  that  I  entered  my  name  on  the  muster  roll,  and  did 
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my  duty  as  a  militia  man,  first  as  a  Lieutenant,  then  as  a 
captain.  In  the  year  1777  and  1778  I  think  it  was,  I  served 
a  pretty  hard  tour  of  duty  in  the  months  of  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  near  the  British  lines  who  were  then  in 
Philadelphia.  We  suffered  much  with  cold  lying  out  of  doors 
on  the  ground  the  whole  of  the  time,  with  nothing  to  cover  us 
but  each  of  us  a  single  blanket.  I  was  at  the  battle  called  the 
Gulph  Mills,  and  so  afraid  of  being  thought  or  called  a  coward 
that  I  was  the  last  on  the  battle  ground  (except  two  or  three 
who  kept  me  company)  and  was  very  near  being  taken 
prisoner.  After  the  retreat  when  I  came  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  now  at  Sweedsford,  I  was  among  them  before  they  per¬ 
ceived  me,  and  I  overheard  our  Adjutant  Wm.  Kennada  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  company,  that  he  had  seen  me  under  the  light 
horseman’s  feet,  and  that  I  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was 
nearly  the  case  but  not  quite.  A  troop  of  light  horsemen 
pursued  me,  were  near  me,  and  fired  at  me,  I  believe  all  of 
them,  then  rode  close  up  and  called  upon  me,  and  those  who 
were  with  me  (I  forget  their  names)  many  times,  and  with 
very  hard  words,  and  hard  names,  to  ground  our  arms,  but 
we  made  our  escape  by  climbing  high  fences  and  taking  to 
some  woods. 

“But  we  remained  yet  a  great  while  on  the  British  lines, 
taking  a  new  position  every  night  after  dark,  for  fear  the 
spies  would  bring  the  British  out  again  as  they  had  done 
before.  This  made  our  duty  very  unpleasant  in  all  kinds  of 
severe  weather,  of  which  we  had  a  good  deal.  On  the  last 
day  of  January  I  was  sent  home  very  sick  of  a  fever,  in  a 
wagon,  owing  I  suppose  to  a  change  in  the  way  of  our  living, 
as  well  as  suffering  with  cold  and  hardship. 

“While  I  was  suffering  these  hardships  abroad,  things 
went  on  still  worse  at  home.  My  father,  in  my  absence,  had 
prevailed  on  the  man  entrusted  with  the  Fulling  Mill,  to  take 
or  send  all  the  cloth  out  of  the  mill,  to  go  away  and  take  the 
Book  of  Accounts  with  him.  Myself  sick,  and  no  business 
of  any  kind  going  on,  paper  money  depreciating,  and  people 
paying  me  their  debts  in  it. 

“While  I  was  in  this  situation  my  father  came  to  me  and 
urged  my  giving  up  the  mill  and  lease,  said  that  I  was  in  a 
situation  that  I  could  do  nothing,  that  the  work  had  left  the 
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mill,  that  my  mind  was  taken  up  with  war,  that  I  would  not 
get  one  piece  of  cloth  to  dress  if  I  was  well,  that  he  w  ould 
furnish  my  family  fox'  the  present  with  a  house  to  li\e  in.  I 
told  him  I  must  do  something  to  support  a  family  and  myself, 
that  I  had  no  other  means  or  prospect  at  present  but  the 
Fulling  Mill,  and  my  time  in  the  lease  which  was  not  long, 
that  if  I  teas  sick  at  present  I  expected  to  get  well  again,  that 
I  must  not  deprive  my  family  and  myself  of  a  living  because  I 
was  sick.  I  therefore  refused,  and  he  went  away  much  dis¬ 
satisfied.  I  remained  sick  near  a  month  or  perhaps  thi'ee 
weeks.  When  I  recovered  so  as  to  walk  I  had  to  go  about 
begging  cloth  to  set  my  mill  agoing.  I  was  afraid  it  would 
turn  out  as  my  father  had  said,  as  I  knew  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  were  against  me  for  going  to  war. 

“As  soon  as  I  had  collected  a  little  cloth  to  set  the  mill 
agoing  1  felt  myself  too  weak  to  work  and  had  no  workman; 
however,  I  made  shift  to  set  the  mill  agoing.  A  workman  from 
Jersey,  John  Vandyke  Stout,  a  faithful  man  who  stuck  by  me 
this  season  and  the  next,  and  helped  me  through  with  all  my 
business,  which  proved  to  be  double  what  it  used  to  be.  T.  he 
people  paid  me  in  paper  money  as  fast  as  the  work  was  done, 
at  very  high  prices,  as  the  money  depreciated.  This  enabled 
me  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  it  and  build  a  Fulling  Mill 
after  I  left  where  I  now  was.  It  appeared  I  had  lost  no  custom, 
but  had  done  two  Season’s  work  in  one  or  a  little  more.  I  paid 
my  father  his  rent  as  it  became  due  half  yearly  in  the  money 
which  was  going.  I  did  not  tendei*  it ;  I  told  him  it  was  1  ead\ 
and  he  came  out  and  took  it.  There  was  nothing  said  about 
depreciation  by  either  of  us  —  it  went  current  in  all  payments 
at  this  time. 

“At  the  end  of  the  year  my  lease  was  out.  I  did  not  go  out 
immediately.  I  thought  I  would  see  what  regards  he  would 
have  to  promises  repeatedly  made  before  his  family  and 
others.  He  never  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  voluntarily,  but 
warned  me  regularly  out,  and  put  the  law  in  operation. 
George  Wall  Esq.r.  was  the  Sheriff  who  had  to  put  him  in 
possession.  He  informed  me  in  a  letter  that  if  I  would  leave 
my  father  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  which  was  in  a  mow  in 
the  barn  he  would  acquit  me  of  any  further  demands  in  rent. 
As  he  was  putting  the  law  in  force  against  me  it  was  in  his 
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power  to  have  recovered  anything  which  was  justly  due  to 
him,  and  lenity  was  not  his  character.” 

"  Jonas  found  that  his  going  to  war  had  prejudiced  the 
Society  of  Friends  against  him,  and  they  would  not  trade 
with  him  because  of  it,  and  of  his  unorthodox  views  which 
kept  him  from  attending  meeting.  The  small  farm  he  had 
purchased  with  the  depreciated  currency  received  from  his 
military  service,  was  located  near  the  Delaware  River.  It 
contained  what  he  refers  to  as  a  good  mill  seat,  and  a  good 
road  to  the  river  but  not  elsewhere.  Here  he  built  a  mill  of 
his  own  and  prospered  in  a  small  way  through  the  combined 
fruits  of  the  mill  and  the  farm.  He  found  his  new  neighbors 
friendly  and  agreeable,  and  willing  to  trade  with  him,  as  they 
did  not  share  the  prejudice  held  against  him  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
the  war.  He  says,  of  this  period : 

“I  made  shift  to  support  myself  and  family  with  neces¬ 
saries  and  lived  without  any  tumult  or  dissatisfaction  with 
anyone.  My  neighbors  were  friendly  and  agreeable,  and  my 
time  passed  away  in  a  manner  I  can  hardly  remember,  only  I 
studied  Arithmetic,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  Algebra,  Gauging 
and  Measuring,  and  Mathematics,  and  put  these  into  practice. 
I  learned  Joseph,  my  eldest  son,  Arithmetic,  surveying  and 
Algebra,  also  reading  and  writing.  I  also  made  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  making  and  watering  meadow ;  the  like  had  not  been 
seen  before.  I  had  some  friendly  visits  here  from  Friends  as  a 
religious  visit,  which  softened  my  resentment  towards  them 
much,  but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of  religious 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  considered  them  as  a 
body  of  sober,  honest,  industrious,  well-meaning  people,  but 
giving  protection  and  approbation  to  a  greater  number  of 
designing,  avaricious  individuals,  who  can  wrong,  oppress  and 
deceive,  with  more  credit  and  security  than  they  could  other¬ 
wise  do  without  being  so  united,  and  joined  together,  that 
their  laws  did  not  point  out  right  or  wrong,  good  and  evil,  sin 
and  righteousness,  but  only  what  was  necessary,  convenient 
and  expedient,  to  promote  wordly  views.” 

After  Jonas  had  lived  in  this  secluded  situation  for  several 
years  of  peace  and  contentment,  his  father-in-law  died  and 
left  his  wife  a  property  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
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had  formerly  lived.  Against  his  own  better  judgment,  he 
yielded  to  pressure  by  his  wife,  and  removed  again  to  the 
scene  of  his  former  unhappiness.  Here  his  gloomy  forebod¬ 
ings  were  soon  realized,  and  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
finally  culminating  in  a  series  of  lawsuits  which  convinced 
him  that  even  the  Courts  were  moved  more  by  considerations 
of  convenience  than  of  justice.  After  some  years  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  ill  fortune,  he  decided  that  his  only  feasible  course 
was  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  old  neighborhood,  into  which 
he  could  not  fit  himself,  and  seek  out  the  most  secluded  spot 
he  could  find  in  which  to  take  up  a  new  life. 

The  manuscript  continues:  “With  this  view  in  mind,  I 
travelled  Northwards  towards  Wioming,  that  had  lately  been 
esteemed  a  hostile  Indian  Country,  and  noted  for  wars  be¬ 
tween  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not  seek  it  with  a 
view  to  being  a  party  man  in  it,  but  because  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  settled  very  speedily  with  human  beings  of  any  kind, 
at  least  the  remotest  part  of  it.  I  travelled  from  the  Wind  Gap 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Wioming.  The  roads  were  almost 
impassible  for  man  or  beast  from  deep  mud,  and  thick,  dark 
gloomy  forests  almost  the  whole  distance,  thirty  miles  at 

least. 

“Wioming  was  then  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  land  along 
the  river  fiat  wide  and  extensive,  and  very  rich.  Great  bar¬ 
gains  in  land  might  have  been  there  made  at  this  time ,  but  I 
was  not  going  to  be  a  land  dealer.  I  travelled  up  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  following  the  course  of  the  River ;  found  it  had  been 
very  little  travelled,  hardly  a  plain  track  and  this  very  crooked 
and  hard  to  follow,  quite  impassible  for  more  than  a  man  and 
single  horse.  Along  the  edges  of  the  precipices  next  the  liver 
and  other  places,  I  had  to  ascend  and  descend  from  one  ledge 
of  rocks  to  another,  some  feet  perpendicular  at  a  great  height 
from  the  water,  and  in  some  places  extremely  dangerous. 

“I  was  led  into  these  places  sometimes  from  taking  a 
wrong  track,  for  the  track  often  parted,  one  taking  from  the 
river  and  the  other  towards.  I  was  afraid  of  losing  mj  self 
in  the  wilderness  if  I  left  the  river.  The  habitations  of  man 
were  very  few,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  glad  to 
converse  with  strangers  or  travellers,  would  hardly  speak 
to  them.  When  I  would  ask  them  concerning  the  road  they 
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would  hardly  give  an  answer.  The  chief  would  say,  ’Take  any 
road,  you  can’t  miss  the  way.’ 

“I  concluded  within  myself  these  people  had  settled  in 
these  forlorn  places  for  the  same  reasons  I  was  going  to  do  the 
like,  therefore  I  readily  excused  them.  I  had  occasion  to  lodge 
three  nights  among  these  kind  of  people  before  I  reached 
Wyalusing.  The  weather  was  warm,  there  was  feed  plenty 
for  my  mare,  and  I  fared  myself  tolerable  well. 

“When  I  arrived  at  Wyalusing  I  saw  the  remains  of  old 
Indian  settlements,  and  but  few  habitations  of  the  present 
settlers,  (although  there  were  more  than  I  saw).  When  I  had 
got  to  the  farther  end  of  the  settlement,  I  stopped  at  a  house 
and  concluded  to  stay  all  night,  and  look  about  the  next  day. 
The  man  I  lodged  with  enquired  if  I  was  seeking  to  buy  land. 

I  told  him  I  was.  He  said  if  I  would  go  with  him  up  Wyalusing 
Creek,  he  would  show  me  the  best  land  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
my  living  with  him  should  cost  me  nothing.  As  this  was  just 
what  I  wanted,  I  made  no  objection. 

“He  took  me  through  very  thick  woods  up  the  creek  about 
six  miles  to  where  there  were  signs  of  an  old  Indian  improve¬ 
ment,  almost  grown  up  with  wood,  and  a  hunter’s  cabin. 
There  was  considerable  grass  in  the  place,  where  a  horse  or 
cow  might  feed,  and  live  on  wild  grass  but  no  other.  He  told 
me  he  had  the  selling  of  this  land,  and  would  sell  it  cheap.  It 
was  just  such  a  place  as  I  wanted. 

“I  did  not  dispute  his  price,  provided  a  survey  and  title 
could  be  made.  This  took  a  good  while  to  accomplish  after 
we  had  agreed,  but  my  mind  was  fixed  upon  this  spot,  and  I 
was  pleased  with  evei'y  circumstance  relative  to  it.  The  title, 
as  an  old  possession,  recognized  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of 
the  State,  made  for  the  purpose,  I  thought  was  a  good  one, 
the  best  kind  of  a  title. 

“Some  short  time  after  I  made  the  purchase,  the  confirm¬ 
ing  law  which  made  this  title  was  repealed,  and  left  me  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  title  under  Pennsylvania;  which  mortified  me  very 
much.  I  had  nothing  now  to  depend  upon  but  a  possession 
and  a  Connecticut  Title,  and  Connecticut  settlers  were  com¬ 
ing  in  very  fast. 

“I  took  possession  of  the  hunter’s  cabin  and  lived  in  it  the 
greatest  part  of  five  or  six  summers  from  1789  to  1795,  clear- 
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ing  the  land,  putting  in  crops  and  amusing  myself  other  ways, 
living  all  the  time  in  a  small  hunter’s  cabin  without  a  gun. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  hunters,  I  should  have  had  the  win 
beast  tame  all  round  me,  which  would  have  given  me  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure,  for  they  would  come  round  me,  stare  at  me,  and 
let  me  pass  by  very  near  without  running  away  from  me. 
But  hunters  came  often  and  shot  them. 

“I  kept  a  horse,  and  part  of  the  time  a  cow,  until  the  per- 
’  son  I  entrusted  her  with  in  the  winter,  let  her  perish  for  want 
of  food  The  nearest  house  to  me  was  three  miles,  where 
went  to  get  victuals  when  I  was  hungry.  Sometimes  I  would 
lose  my  way  in  the  woods  and  have  to  lie  out  all  night  ibis 
occurred  pretty  often,  and  always  if  darkness  overtook  me. 

I  spent  most  of  my  time  clearing  land,  sometimes  writing. 

Here,  far  from  the  “customed  haunts”  of  those  fellow  men 
he  felt  had  treated  him  so  unjustly,  and  in  the  company  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  whose  society  he  says  he  much  pre¬ 
ferred,  Jonas  Ingham  found  at  last  the  peace  he  sought.  e 
moved  his  family  here,  selling  his  Bucks  County  property, 
and  founded  the  branch  of  the  family  of  which  I  form  part 
of  the  fifth  generation.  _  . 

As  we  consider  this  account,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
not  an  old  folk  tale,  misted  o’er  by  nostalgic  sentiment  and 
ancestor  worship  on  the  part  of  one  who  knows  not  whereof 
he  speaks  save  by  the  report  of  others.  This  is  a  living  pic  ure 
of  his  own  childhood,  painted  by  the  author,  m  which  he 
shows  others  only  as  they  form  the  background  of  his  own 
experiences.  He  relates  things  within  his  own  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  The  lashings  he  describes  were  laid 
upon  his  own  back,  not  that  of  another,  and  he  was  the  one 
who  felt  the  pain  and  the  humiliation.  The  base  calumnies 
and  the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  he  so  vividly  recalls  were 
not  matters  of  abstract  principle,  but  direct  and  personal 
things  used  against  him  or  the  brothers  of  whom  he  was 
evidently  fond.  The  weariness  of  long  hours  of  hard  labor 
bore  down  upon  his  own  youthful  body,  and  his  recollection 
of  all  of  them  was  very  clear  and  fresh  to  him  as  he  wrote. 

Small  wonder  be  it  then  that  he  may  have  dipped  his 
brush  in  vitrol,  mixed  his  pigments  with  wormwood,  vinegar, 
and  gall,  and  painted  with  strong,  bold  strokes  a  picture  that 
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may  startle  us  somewhat,  and  shock  us  not  a  little.  This  is 
not  the  filmy,  gossamer  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made. 
It  is  the  raw  and  quivering  soul  of  a  bruised,  suffering  boy, 
crying  out  in  pain  and  bewilderment  against  a  system  that 
permitted,  and  even  condoned,  such  barbaric  practices  under 
the  name  and  style  of  religious  freedom,  and  proper  parental 
discipline. 

Since  all  progress  in  human  relations  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  built  upon  suffering  and  misery,  it  may  well  be  that  Jonas 
experiences  were  not  wasted :  that  they,  along  with  others  of 
their  kind,  played  their  full  part  in  producing  the  great 
humanitarian  progress  of  the  past  century.  Recalling  them 
now  may  further  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  depths  from  which 
we  have  climbed,  and  into  which  we  may  soon  be  plunged 
again,  unless  we  stoutly  defend  against,  and  willingly  make 
all  sacrifices  necessary  to  destroy  actively  the  forces  of  evil 
and  oppression  once  more  loose  upon  the  world. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE:  The  manuscript  from  which  excerpts  are  quoted 
in  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  in 
the  period  from  1810  to  1820. 
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